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Location 

Shaftsbury lies about halfway between New York City and 
Montreal on Route 7. At Shaftsbury Center (elevation 1480 
feet) the motorist is higher than at any other point between 
Montreal and New York. If he is headed north, he sees the high 
ridge of the Green Mountains at his right, the lower line of the 
Taconics at his left. Between these two mountain ranges the 
town spreads itself. At its lower tip Lake Paran, mostly in 
Bennington, reaches across the town line. At the northern end 
lies Lake Shaftsbury, a body of water that was made in 19138 
by damming up two streams. The lake has been a popular place 
for camping and picnicking ever since. 

Shaftsbury has a smaller population now (1673 in 1950) 
than it had 160 years ago. In an era of big cities, it has stayed 
small—which is one reason why it is attractive to visitors. 
Many of its hill farms are now summer homes. The town’s pop- 
ulation is considerably larger in the summer, but because sum- 
mer residents have their legal residence elsewhere, they do 
_ not appear in the census figures. 
~ Small as it is, Shaftsbury is still among the top fifty towns 
» ina state which is made up of small communities. | 
é There are some fine views of Vermont mountain scenery 
5 from Route 7, but the town has magnificent views for those 
| ~ who will take the time to get off onto the dirt roads, especially 
| “to the west. Nearly a hundred miles of good dirt roads criss- 
| \ cross through the town. Some of the finest old houses are on 
* them, and some of the finest mountain and valley prospects 
“in the state. {hi ryre 
» There are no great natural wonders in Shaftsbury. There 
sis the Big Spring next door to the Eagle Square Company, 

which is fed from a brook that goes underground in the Town 
of Glastenbury (population, 1) up on the ridge of the Green 
» Mountains six or eight miles away. There is the sparkling 
: < spring water which flows perpetually at the Iron Kettle on 
- sRoute 7, or the Cold Spring in the west part of town which is 
privately piped to homes in North Bennington. There is the 
p big rock beside the highway which Governor Galusha is said 
| - to have been fond of. Ours are the familiar wonders of green 
, meadows and rounded hills, of sparkling springs and autumn 
‘leaves. 
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History 


Although Indians roamed the countryside and hundreds of 
their arrowheads have been found here, they never made a © 


permanent settlement. So the human history of the town began 
less than two hundred years ago. The man initially responsible 
for the settlement of Shaftsbury was Benning Wentworth. 


Benning Wentworth was a large man with a large appetite — 
for good food and good land. Graduate of Harvard in 1715, he © 


worked hard to separate New Hampshire from Massachusetts. 
When he succeeded, he became the first governor of New 
Hampshire. 

It was a post he knew how to use for his own benefit and 
that of his friends and relatives. Benning Wentworth per- 
suaded himself that the wilderness west of the Connecticut 
River ought to be peopled. He also persuaded himself that the 


land over there belonged to New Hampshire. Carving it up in | 


six-mile squares, he began to issue charters for towns. It made 
no difference to him that New York claimed the land. He felt 
pretty certain that once New England men settled there, they 
would hold on. 


Thanks to Benning Wentworth, the “Hampshire Grants” 
carried New England across the Connecticut. New England in 
those days was more markedly different from New York than 
it is today. Its people, mostly small farmers, were independent, 
self-reliant—quite a contrast to the tenants of the great pa- 
troons in New York. Congregational Church and town meeting 
gave a strong democratic cast to their communities. 

Few of the people to whom Benning Wentworth—for a 
price—granted the Vermont towns ever saw them. They sold 
what he had given them and put the money in their pockets. 

On August 20, 1761, Benning Wentworth signed the hand- 
some big piece of paper which gave to one small part of the 
western wilderness the name of Shaftsbury. Several of the 
towns chartered at about this time—Dorset and Pawlet, for 
instance—were named after titled families in England. Shafts- 
bury (Shaftesbury, as it was then spelled) carries the name of 
a man whose works on moral philosophy were famous. The 
philosophy of the third Earl of Shaftesbury with its faith in 
the harmony between society and the individual would have 
appealed to those first settlers, whose faith in church and 
town meeting was balanced by an equal faith in their own 
ability to work hard and get ahead. 

The charter divided the land into sixty-six shares, including 
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one for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, one for 
the Church of England, one for the first settled minister and 
one for the benefit of a school. Shaftsbury was laid out be- 
tween Bennington to the south and Arlington to the north. 
It extended eastward to the Green Mountains and westward 
beyond the Taconics and straight into trouble with New York. 

In order to enjoy the privileges of the charter, the owners 
had to plant and cultivate five out of every fifty acres they 
owned. They had to do this within five years or they would 
lose their land. All pine trees fit for ship’s masts were reserved 
for the Royal Navy. Town lots were to be laid out in the usual 
New England manner so that the settlers might live near to- 
gether. Settlers were to pay Wentworth “One Ear of Indian 


‘| Corn” annually on Christmas Day for the first ten years. 


_ Thereafter they were to pay a shilling a year forever afterward 
_ for each hundred acres they owned. This does not sound un- 
_ reasonable, but as Wentworth had signed away a whole state— 
131 towns between 1749 and 1764—the total income would 
have been quite respectable. In addition to the rents he was to 
_ receive, Wentworth had eranted himself 65,000 acres. He also 
took a fee for granting the charter—sometimes a hundred 
dollars, sometimes more. 

| The first meeting of the proprietors was held in Bennington 
| March 9, 1762. The land was portioned out by lot in five sepa- 
| rate divisions. The date of the first town meeting is not known. 


- | But Thomas Matteson, the first town clerk, made recordings — 


in May, 1779. So it is probable that the first meeting was before 
| that date. 

Until 1847 town meetings were held in the church at Shafts- 
bury Center or at the house (then an inn) now owned by 


_| Edward Harris. In that year the Town House (the building 
- | just north of the present Center schoolhouse) was built, and 


_ meetings were held there until 1873 when town meeting voted 
~ to use the Universalist Church in South Shaftsbury thereafter. 
The old Town House has been used as a Grange Hall and is 
now used as a community club. 

The people who settled Vermont were hardy, handy with 
gun and ax, and accustomed to the self-reliant subsistence sort 
_ of farming which was the only way they could expect to keep 
~ alive in a new land. Many of the men had seen Vermont during 
the final years of the French and Indian War. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island were already getting crowded. The untouched 
_ land with its clear streams, its narrow valleys running north 
| and south between mountains, looked good to them. 
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When the settlers reached their land, they usually threw — 


up a rough leanto with a blanket for a door and a hole in the 


roof to let out the smoke. Or they would build a small cabin, © 
| pur 


moving in while they still worked on it. The important thing 


was to clear and plant enough land so they would have some- — 


thing to eat through the winter. 

Indian corn was the most important crop. The importance 
of this amazingly productive plant upon American history 
has never been sufficiently realized. It could be raised among 
the stumps of a newly cleared field. It was easily harvested 
and stored. It grew fast and well in the sudden North American 
summers. Besides corn, beans and pumpkins, peas and turnips 
were generally grown. Then came grains—wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat. 

But corn was the stand-by. It was the staple for many of 
the foods—corn meal, johnnie cake, mush, hasty pudding. 
Sometimes it was the only food. In the early pioneer days when 
aman was dependent on his own crop, hunger was a frequent 
guest and a crop failure could be disastrous. 

But gradually, as the land was cleared, a permanent home 
built and animals bred, life became safer though it was never 
easy. Flax and wool were raised, spun, and made into clothes. 
When Vermont turned to wool raising on a large scale, Shafts- 
bury became noted for the fine quality of its sheep. Before 
this, about the only cash crop was ‘‘salts’”—potash made from 
burning hardwood trees and boiling down the lye from the 
ashes so that it could be carried to market. 

The absence of cash was taken care of by the barter system. 
Well into the nineteenth century men kept accounts with each 
other, swapping back and forth the things they needed and 
making a settlement several times a year. Jacob Merritt 
Howard’s brother Jared kept such a book, and it is still in the 
Howard family. 

Though the settlers solved their economic problem in this 
way, they were still faced with one which began to appear 
too big for them. This was the fight with New York over their 
right to the land. 

In 1764 an order of the King in Council supported New 
York’s claim to the land west of the Connecticut River and 
therefore to the whole of present-day Vermont. In 1765 Lieu- 
tenant Governor Cadwallader Colden made a grant of ten 
thousand acres to James Lapier, part of which was in Shafts- 
bury. Perhaps the “wait and see” attitude of Vermonters dates 
from this time, when they were threatened with the loss of 
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| the homes they had paid for and built up with their own 


hi ‘Yabor. It is certain that the cautious attitude toward “York 
‘a Staters” began then. When New York demanded that they 
mh purchase their land a second time, the Vermonters stood pat. 


For four years no open outbreak occurred. 

Then in 1769 New York claimed that a patent it had issued 
included the southwest corner of Shaftsbury. The grantees 
had failed to comply with the stipulation that they cultivate 
a part of the land within three years. Nevertheless, ejectment 
suits were started at Albany, two of them for lands in Shafts- 
bury. In connection with these suits Ethan Allen made his 
first appearance in Vermont history. 
| Allen, who had acquired title to 45,000 acres of land at the 
} mouth of the Onion River along Lake Champlain, wanted to 
} sell his land at a profit. As long as New York contested the 
. |) title, his land promotion scheme would be at a standstill. 
Ethan’s brother Ira stated in his History of Vermont that 
Ethan was appointed as their agent by some of the people who 
! were fighting the ejectment suits. In any case he went to 
| Connecticut and got Jared Ingersoll, a famous attorney, to re- 
_ present the defendants at Albany. There he showed the royal | 
| orders which had authorized Wentworth to make grants of 
| land in the province of New Hampshire. He produced the 
Shaftsbury Charter (which is now kept in the vault of the 
| town clerk’s office) to show that Shaftsbury had been char- 
| tered four years earlier than the New York patent for the 
| same land. The court refused to receive the charter as legal 
| evidence. This refusal to recognize Shaftsbury’s charter was 
| the precedent on which all New York’s later actions against 
the Hampshire grants were based. 
| The next day John Kempe, New York Attorney General, 
| told Ethan Allen that the settlers in the Grants had better 
| make the best terms they could with the New York owners. 
| “The gods of the valleys are not the gods of the hills,” Allen 
_ replied. When Kempe asked what he meant by this, Ethan 
| Allen replied that if he would come to Bennington, he would 
_ find out. | 
| A convention of the nearby towns was held at Bennington 
as soon as Allen returned there from Albany, and it was con- 
cluded to fight if necessary in order to keep the New Yorkers 
out. A number of meetings were held. They resulted in a volun- 
tary, unofficial military association with Ethan Allen as Colo- 
nel Commandant. This was the origin of the Green Mountain 
Boys. 
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New York made several efforts to enforce its claims and 
to arrest settlers who refused to be ejected. At last, in 1772, 
John Munro of Shaftsbury, a New York Justice of the Peace, 
led a party to Arlington where they surrounded the house of 
Remember Baker. Baker was wounded, seized, tied into a sleigh 
and driven toward Albany. As soon as the news reached Ben- 
nington, ten Green Mountain Boys rode after him, scattered 
the New York posse, and took him back home. Munro came in 
for severe treatment at the hands of the Green Mountain Boys. 
A Royalist in the Revolution, his Vermont property was con- 
fiscated by the state. 

“If some method is not taken to subdue the towns of Ben- 
nington, Shaftsbury, Arlington, Manchester .... and others 
scattered about the woods,” complained one New York Justice 
of the Peace, “there had as good be an end of the government.” 

No method was found to subdue these men, ready as they 
were to protect their property with their lives. Though New 
York tried again and again to seize control of the Grants, the 
Green Mountain Boys kept possession. Finally the Revolution- 
ary War forced the New York government to shift its atten- 
tion elsewhere. 

The land controversy never grew as hot again. But Vermont 
remained an independent nation from 1770 until the land ques- 
tion was settled in 1790. Then, in 1791, she consented to join 
the other thirteen states. But the spirit of independence is 
still strong in her citizens. 

Shaftsbury’s liveliest period was its earliest. With the land 
trouble still fermenting, the Revolution brought war to Shafts- 
bury’s soil. Many of her sons marched off to fight in the Battle 
of Bennington—actually fought over the line from Shaftsbury 
in what is now New York. One of these men, Nathan Stone, 
who fought in the company of Jonas Galusha was approached 
by one of his men during the battle. 

“T have no gun, what shall I do?” he asked. 

“Stand by me a few minutes and you shall have one,” Stone 
answered. He aimed at one of the Hessian soldiers and brought 
him down. “Run and get your gun,” he said. 

When the battle was over, most of the British and Hessian 
troops were either captured or dead. A bronze and granite 
marker on Route 67 in Shaftsbury carries the following legend: 

“A few feet east of this marker stood the house, removed 
about 1870, in which Lieutenant-Colonel Friedrich Baum died. 
Commander of the enemy forces, he was mortally wounded in 
the Battle of Bennington, died two days later, August 18, 1777. 
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“He was buried on the north bank of the Walloomsac River 
| west of this site, the precise spot not now being known.” 

| Throughout the war Shaftsbury continued to supply men 
and materials in quantities that are surprising for so small a 
town. Marche’s tanyard produced the leather for soldiers’ moc- 
I casins and shoes. In 1780 Shaftsbury’s quota of provisions was 
12,559 pounds of flour, 4,18614 pounds of beef, 2,093, of salt 
| pork, 354 bushels of corn and 177 bushels of rye. Each house- 
a | holder was expected to provide a share of these items. 

| In 1782 the Governor and his council met in Shaftsbury, at 
the home of David Galusha. Jonas Fay and Ira Allen reported 
- | on their negotiations with Congress regarding the entrance of 
Vermont into the Union. But nothing was to come of this for 
_ another nine years. 

Five years later, at the time of Shay’s Rebellion, about a 
hundred of the rebels fled from Massachusetts into Vermont 
and met at Captain Galusha’s house in Shaftsbury. The town 
! authorities demanded that they leave, unless the purpose of 
"} their meeting was to petition Massachusetts for pardon and 
- | permission to return home. Colonel Smith, the rebel leader, 
said that matters had gone too far for a petition. Jonas Galusha | 
was ready to order them to disperse, but they quietly moved 
- | over the border into New York where no one disturbed them. 
When the Underground Railroad was organized to help 
| escaped slaves get over into Canada, one of the main routes 
| passed through Shaftsbury. Local tradition still points to 


land } several houses in town which were used as stations on the 
aft: || Railroad. When the Civil War came, Shaftsbury supplied 147 
atte | men—a large number for a town of less than two thousand 
buy | people. 

fone, | 


The Settlers 

The family names borne by many of the first settlers are 
still prominent in the town today. Mattison, Cross, Elwell, 
Millington, Bottum, Niles, Olin, Galusha, Tinkham, Howard 
and Cole are still found in the town lists. 

The earliest settlers were John Munro, George Niles and 
gan | James Draper, Jr., whose son Nathan was the first child born 
ate | in the town. 

pent The first group of settlers came from Rhode Island and 
wed | Settled in the northeast part of town, which soon came to be 
died called “Little Rhode Island.” Peleg, Samuel and David Mattison 
- were among the earliest arrivals. Thomas Mattison, the first 


jedi} 
rm. | town clerk, held that post for forty years. Others from Rhode 
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Island were John, Joshua and Jabez Elwell, Gideon Olin and 
Cyrus Lane. 

Ichabod Cross arrived from Hartford, Connecticut and 
settled in the west part of town. Elijah and Simon Bottum also 
came from Connecticut. The Bottums became noted for the 
fine grade of sheep they raised during the years when this 
was Vermont’s leading industry. George Niles, one of the first 
settlers, lived to the age of 105. On the day he was 100 years © 
old he took his scythe into the meadow and after mowing a 
swath said, “There, boys, is a pattern for you.” 

Jeremiah Clark, who moved to Shaftsbury in 1767 from 
Preston, Connecticut, became one of the town’s leading citizens. 
He was a member of the first council of safety, a delegate to 


the convention at Dorset in 1776, and in 1777 a major. He also 


served as a judge of the first court and as a member of the © 
executive council. He sentenced the first man to be hanged in 
Vermont. ; 

Gideon Olin, another Rhode Islander, arrived in 1776 and 
was soon active as a major in the militia. He was a Councilor 
of State for four years, a member of the General Assembly, 
Speaker of the House for seven years, Chief Justice of the 
County Court and then served in Congress for two years. 

Daniel Tinkham came from Massachusetts in 1794 and 
settled on a farm in the western part of town which remained 
in the family for 125 years. Before coming to Vermont he had 
been commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Militia from Plymouth County. The commission, 
signed by John Hancock as Governor of Massachusetts, is 
still in the possession of his great-great-grandson. 

The Shaftsbury Hollow area in the northwest corner of 
town is said to have been settled by Quakers. A number of early 
New York land grants are known to have been given to Quak- 
ers from southern New York and a Quaker Meeting House 
existed in neighboring White Creek. It has been conjectured 
that the cemetery with mounds but no stones in the Hollow 
may be a Quaker graveyard. 


Jonas Galusha, Governor of Vermont 
The first Shaftsbury son to make a really notable mark in 
the world was Jonas Galusha. Born in Norwich, Connecticut 
on February 11, 1753, he moved to Shaftsbury with his father’s 
large family in the spring of 1775 just as war was breaking out 
at Concord and Lexington. Jacob, his father, had four wives. 
Describing them in his own shrewd way, he said: “I have been 
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| twice in heaven, once on earth and once in hell.” One of these 
| wives died childless, but the other three made up for this by 
| giving Jacob a total of sixteen children. 

The Galushas soon became prominent in Shaftsbury. David, 
the oldest brother, represented Shaftsbury in the Legislature 


. | jn 1779. Jacob, the next, was town clerk for forty-one years. 


_ He also represented Shaftsbury for ten years, 1801-1811. Amos, 
- the fourth son, fought in the Revolution and then supported 
the policies of Jefferson and Madison with articles which he 
contributed to the newspapers. The youngest son, Elijah, mar- 
_ ried a daughter of Governor Thomas Chittenden but lost his 


| life in a sawmill accident while still a young man. His widow 


married Matthew Lyon, who became famous for his fight in 
Congress with Roger Griswold, and also for being put in jail 
on a charge of sedition because of a letter he had written 


| against President Adams. 


| Jonas, the second of these sons, was to outdistance all the 
| rest. He was a blond-haired, blue-eyed boy, compactly built 
| and with a good sense of humor. He began by setting up a shop 
- to make nails, but soon started farming. He continued as a 
farmer throughout his life when he was not busy in public. 
office, and even as an old man could wield a hoe, scythe or ax 
with the strongest. 

He had hardly established himself in Shaftsbury, however, 
when the war came. His brother David became the captain of a 
company of Colonel Seth Warner’s Green Mountain Boys. 
Joining this company, Jonas saw service in Canada where 
American troops occupied St. John’s and Montreal under Gene- 
ral Montgomery. When the British marched south in 1777 he 
was captain of a company of militia which fought in the Battle 
of Bennington. 

Jonas was sick in bed when his company was ordered out. 
He got up, called his men together, and marched west to the 
battlefield. On the day of the battle, August 16, he had to lead 
his men twice across the Walloomsac River in order to attack 
Colonel Baum’s rear. He was so weak from his fever that a 
soldier carried him across the first time. The second time he 
insisted on crossing by himself. He was in the midst of the 
fighting for the rest of the day. 

After Baum had been defeated and while the Green Moun- 
tain Boys rested or cared for their wounded, Burgoyne sent 
fresh troops and the victory had to be won all over again. Bur- 
goyne failed to get the supplies of food and weapons stored in 
Bennington and Shaftsbury. His failure to get supplies led to 
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his surrender at Saratoga two months later and thus prevented 
the British from cutting the colonies in two. If they had suc- 
ceeded in this, the Revolution would certainly have failed. 

Jonas Galusha was present at the head of his company 
when Burgoyne surrendered. 

In October 1778, he married Mary Chittenden, another 
daughter of Governor Thomas Chittenden. They had nine chil- 
dren. After Mary’s death, Jonas married three more times, 
but only one child was born of these later marriages. 

In 1781 Jonas was elected Sheriff of Bennington County, 
and from that time on he served the state in one way or onother 
almost continuously. As sheriff he had to make arrests and 
carry out the severe punishments then given. For example, he 
carried out the sentence of the Supreme Court on Abel Geer, 
by cutting off his right ear and branding him upon the fore- 
head with the letter C. Poverty and harsh debtor laws also 
made his job an unpleasant one, as did the dispute between 
Vermont and New York over the jurisdiction of the land. 

Jonas Galusha had a shrewd knowledge of human nature 
that helped him carry out his duties. Once when he went to 
make an arrest, the man grabbed an axe and swore he would 
take the sheriff’s life rather than be arrested. Jonas had no 
arms, but he told the man that he would nevertheless have him 
in irons within an hour. Partly by reasoning and partly by 
joking, he got the ax out of the man’s hands and completed 
the arrest. 

Another time the prospective prisoner picked up a walnut 
club and swore that he would not be taken. 

“Yes, you will,” said Galusha, “but I’m in no hurry.” 

“T will not be taken alive,” said the man. 

“Then you need to be better armed than with a club,” 
Galusha said. “T’ll give you a chance to get your gun and bayo- 
net and then I'll take you, though I’ve nothing but a summons 
to take you with.” 

The man, ashamed of having made such a demonstration 
against a harmless piece of paper, threw down his weapon 
and allowed himself to be arrested. 

When Shay’s men fled into Vermont from Massachusetts 
in 1787 after the failure of their rebellion, they called a meet- 
ing at Shaftsbury with the idea of extending their movement 
to Vermont. Galusha attended the meeting with some other 
prominent citizens and warned them to quit the town. A few 
months after this he resigned his office. 

In 1792 he was elected to the council which recommended 
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‘sty. | changes in the state constitution. The next year he became a 


/ member of the Governor’s Council of twelve, and was re-elected 
until 1798. Meanwhile in 1795 he became an assistant judge of 
the County Court. Except for an interval of two years, he re- 
mained in that post until 1806. 
In 1800 he was sent to the Legislature, but resigned the 
second day it met because he had been elected to the Council. 
Leaving the Council in 1806, he spent the next two years as a 
itty Judge of the Supreme Court, though he had never had any 
other formal education beyond the rural school. In subsequent years 
sat he was chosen a presidential elector four times. 
le he The high point of his career came in 1809 when the Demo- 
oe | cratic Republicans nominated him their candidate for governor. 
a | He was re-elected every year through 1812. In this year Ver- 
asp mont was threatened by an attack from Canada as a result 
meen, (h of the new war with Great Britain. Governor Galusha recom- 
|} mended measures for defense which were adopted by the 
Legislature. Though necessary, they proved unpopular, and he 
| was defeated the following year. But in 1815 he was back in 
the Governor’s chair. He was re-elected each year through 
1819 when his opponent had but a thousand votes. In this year 
shin he announced that he would not be a candidate for any future 
iv) | office. When he was urged to run for the Senate—an office he 
; ) could easily have won—he declined the honor. 
tel | Tm 1783 Jonas Galusha built the beautiful house which still 
stands right beside the road about four miles north of South 
alnut | Shaftsbury on Route 7. It is easily recognized by its fine Pal- 
| ladian window and the decorative cornice. 

Though he never joined a church, Galusha attended re- 
gularly. When he was almost eighty a “protracted meeting’’— 
we would now call it a revival—was held in Manchester. The 
old Governor came to the conclusion that he should make a 
_ public profession of his belief, but a stroke of paralysis from 
which he never recovered prevented this. 

Galusha was a man of sterling character. He was often 
chosen as an arbiter of disputes. He gave freely to good causes, 
was President of the Bennington County Colonization Society 
(during the period when establishing colonies for Negroes was 
considered the best solution) and an officer of the Vermont 
- Bible Society. When the temperance movement came along, he 
_ gave up all use of alcohol as an example to others, even though 
he had used it moderately all his life and was afraid that cut- 
ting it off at his advanced age might injure his health. 

Fifth governor of Vermont, Jonas Galusha is the only gov- 
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ernor Shaftsbury has supplied to the state. His grave is in the 
Center Shaftsbury cemetery. 


Jacob Merritt Howard 
It may be characteristic of the way Vermont towns take 


their native sons for granted that Shaftsbury has hitherto — 
paid no attention to Jacob Merritt Howard, “godfather of the — 


Republican Party” as he was called by the biographer of the 
Fortieth Congress. Yet Howard, who was born, raised and 
educated in Shaftsbury, was the man who drew up the reso- 
lutions adopted by the first Republican State Convention, held 


in Jackson, Michigan on July 6, 1854. (Previous “Republican” — 


meetings had been purely local affairs.) 


Merritt Howard, as his family called him, was born on ~ 


July 10, 1805 in a brick house still standing in the eastern 
part of town. Otis Howard, his father, had moved to Vermont 
from Massachusetts where his ancestor William Howard had 
first settled at Braintree in 1635. (William Howard was also 
the ancestor of William Howard Taft.) After a brief stay in 
Jamaica, Vermont, Otis came to Shaftsbury as a maker of 
pump logs. Here in 1799 he married Polly Millington. 

Merritt had his early education in the same sort of one-room 
district school which still educates many of Shaftsbury’s chil- 
dren. Because he showed himself to be fond of studying, the 
family decided to send him off to the academy at Bennington, 
a distance of seven miles. After that, he went to the academy 
at Brattleboro. 

This was more education than most country boys expected 
to get. But Merritt Howard wanted to go to college. He wanted 
to become a lawyer. It is doubtful if anyone had ever gone to 
college from Shaftsbury. But Merritt had heard of Williams 
College, twenty miles away, down in Massachusetts through 
the beautiful Pownal valley. To study there he had to earn 
some money, and the usual way for a young New Englander 
to earn money was to teach in a one-room school. Daniel Web- 
ster had done it, as had many of those who later became famous 
in politics. In addition to what he earned, Merritt borrowed 
some money of Hamilton Gay, after whom he later named his 
son. 

Family tradition says that Merritt’s father did not approve 
of his going to college. “Merritt’s got mighty high ideas,” he 


said. “Guess when I make my will I’ll leave him a woodlot high © 


up on the mountain to go with them.” But when Merritt became 
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| descendants are living today. Also in 1885 Howard was a candi- 
1m | date for the convention to form a state constitution but failed 
§ chil. 
| From then on he was almost continuously in one political office 
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one 10 | strong opponent of slavery, he supported the arguments of 


iliams |) “Old Man Eloquent,” John Quincy Adams—the ex-President 


rough & 
yearn | the trial of a slave case in the United States Circuit Court, he 
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_ A coalition party of all those opposed to slavery was needed. 
pte Howard took an active part in this movement, and a call was 
a3” he | issued to a convention to be held at Jackson, Michigan on 
_ July 6, 1854. 


ot high 


becalle §) 


/ a success, his father relented and left him an equal portion of 
| his estate. 


Merritt must have taught for several years, since he did 


not get to Williams until 1826 when he was twenty-one years 
old. Graduating in 1830, he went to Ware, Massachusetts to 
read law. There he met a young lady named Catherine Shaw 
who was distantly related to the Howard family. He spent only 
| two years in Ware. This was the period when energetic young 
'men were seeking success in the West. So Howard went to 
Detroit, then in the Territory of Michigan, and in 1833 was 
admitted to the bar. 

held | 
were disputing a tier of townships in the neighborhood now 
known as Toledo, and Merritt Howard defended Michigan's 
mM on 
_ volunteers called out by the territorial governor to hold the 


He soon plunged into politics. Ohio and Michigan Territory 


claim with his pen. When the issue grew hotter, he joined the 


disputed land by force of arms. The chief result of the expedi- 
tion, according to one historian, was “a large slaughter of pigs 
and poultry.” 

In 1835 Merritt Howard married the girl from Ware. They 
had five children, two daughters and three sons, but no direct 


to get elected. In 1838 he was elected to the State Legislature. 


or another until his death. In the Legislature he helped draft © 
the Revised Laws, probed the wildcat banks then in existence, 


| and took an active part in railroad legislation. 


In 1840, the year Harrison was elected President, Howard 
won his first seat in the House of Representatives. Always a 


who had returned to Washington as a Representative. During 
denounced the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 as a challenge which 


was bound to end in war. 
In 1854 he was aroused by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 


- promise. The slave issue had now come to a crisis; the Kansas- 


Nebraska Act opened the way to a further extension of slavery. 


So many men answered the call that the largest hall in 
13 


town was not large enough to hold them. The meeting there- 
fore adjourned to a beautiful oak grove located between the 
village and the county race track. At this meeting Merritt 
Howard, ‘‘a lawyer of eminence and rare powers, the first 


Whig Congressman from Michigan, and a man of deservedly © 


high reputation for intellectual vigor and personal integrity” 
according to the standard history of the Republican Party, 
became chairman of the resolutions committee. 

Howard had brought with him a draft of the resolutions 
he thought the convention should adopt. Meeting under a 
clump of trees on the outskirts of the grove where Franklin 
and Second Streets now intersect, the committee considered 
his resolutions and adopted them without change. Two resolu- 


resolutions was the proposal that the party be named Repub- 
lican. Joseph Warren, who was present at the convention, 
claims that the honor of having named the party belongs to 
himself, Horace Greeley and Merritt Howard on the basis 
that he handed to Howard a letter from Greeley recommending 
this name for the party. 


In any case it is agreed that Howard was the sole author © 


of the resolutions, and that he read them to the convention 
“amid frequent outbursts of applause.’”’ Several local meetings 
looking toward the formation of a new party had previously 
been held in a number of states. But according to the authori- 
tative history of the Party by Francis Curtis, corroborated 
by the history of William Starr Myers, ‘Because of the fact 
that, in formal convention assembled, a platform was adopted 
and a full State ticket nominated on the 6th of July, 1854, at 
Jackson, Michigan, that day and place must be conceded to be 
the birthday and birthplace of the Republican Party.” 

Howard’s resolutions denounced slavery, condemned the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise with the resulting spread 
of slavery, called on the Kansans to resist the encroachments 
of the slave power, and demanded that slavery be banished 
from all the territories and the District of Columbia. They 
closed with a call to union under the name of Republicans. 

At the same convention Howard was nominated for At- 
torney General of the state, was elected, and served until 1861. 
me of the laws for which he is responsible is the Registration 

rin Fl 

In 1856 he took part in the first informal national Repub- 
lican Convention at Pittsburgh. In 1862 he was appointed to 
fill out the term of a United States Senator who had died in 
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| office, and was re-elected in 1865, serving until a month before 
| his death in 1871. As a Senator, Howard was active in many 
committees, including the important ones on the Judiciary 
| and Military Affairs. He chaired the Committee on Pacific 
: railroads, then the largest in the Senate. Entering the Senate 
_ in the midst of the Civil War, he gave his full support to sup- 
_ plying men and materials. He believed in stern punishment 
_ for the South. Convinced that General McClellan was acting 
! in the interests of the anti-war Democrats, he called on Presi- 
dent Lincoln in March, 1862, to urge that McClellan be removed 
| from his post as Commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
“Mac is slow, but I still have confidence in him,” Lincoln 
| replied. But the following November he removed him. 


While Howard’s 1854 resolutions are remembered only by 
_ historians, one passage from his pen is known to everyone— 
| the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. “Neither slav- 
| ery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” Howard as a member of the Judiciary Committee . 
was one of the earliest to press for an amendment abolishing 
slavery. When he urged the passage of this amendment, some 
members of the Committee said it was impossible to get it 
through Congress. 

“We can!” said Howard. “Now is the time. None can be 
more propitious. The people are with us, and if we give them a 
chance they will demolish slavery at a blow.” 

The amendment passed the Senate in 1864 but failed to 
pass the House. It finally went to the states in 1865 and was 
declared ratified by the end of that year. 

When war ended, Howard served on the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction— a difficult and time-consuming assign- 
ment. As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs he 
drew the report condemning President Johnson for removing 
Stanton as Secretary of War. He was also chairman of 
the Senate Impeachment Committee which brought charges 
against Johnson. 

Of medium height, Merritt Howard carried himself with 
dignity and seriousness. He was an eloquent speaker in the 
heavy style of the day, and an able debater. A scholar as well 
as a politician, he published in 1848 his translation from the 
French of The Historical and Secret Memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine. His alma mater honored him with an LL. D. in 1866. 
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Thirty volumes of his letters and other papers are preserved in 
the Detroit Library. 


After moving west Howard made several visits to Shafts- | 


bury, and one of these—in 1868—is clearly remembered by his 
grandniece Mrs. Ruth Howard Matteson, now ninety-seven 
years old. Her grandfather Jared and Merritt were brothers. 
Shaftsbury had recently been bonded for forty thousand dol- 
lars on account of the railroad and Jared, as selectman, was 
concerned to know what his distinguished brother thought of 
the town’s chances of getting the money back. Merritt, strid- 
ing up and down the living-room of the big stone house (then 
owned by Ruth’s father Solomon) with his hands grasping his 
coat lapels, asked a great many questions. At last he said: 

“Jared, you’ll have it to pay.” He was right. 

During the same visit he took Ruth and her sister Marilla 
on his knees to test their spelling. After he had ‘‘put out” 
several words to them and had been answered correctly, Ruth 
said, ‘“Now I’d like to ask you one. How do you spell ‘flocks’ ?”’ 
When the Senator replied with the usual spelling, she said, 
“You’re wrong—it’s p-h-l-o-x.” 

The brick house where Merritt Howard was born and grew 
up still stands on a little-frequented back road. Howard died 
in Detroit on April 2, 1871, five years after the death of his 
wife. Though he now has no direct descendants, members of 
the Howard family still live in Shaftsbury. Several generations 
of Howards went by the name of Hayward, as did Merritt’s 
own father. Tracing his family back, Merritt discovered the 
error and had it corrected by an Act of Congress. 


Robert Frost 


Shaftsbury’s most distinguished resident in recent times 
has been Robert Frost, whose poetry, expressive of the life of 
northern New England, is known throughout the world. 

Robert Frost’s ancestry was New England, but he himself 
was born in San Francisco where his father had moved after 
the Civil War when his sympathy for the South had made him 
unpopular at home. The family came back to New England in 
1885 after the death of the father, and except for three years 
in England, Robert Frost has lived here (mostly in Vermont 
and New Hampshire) ever since. 

Although Robert Frost gave up college after trying it a 
few months, he went back a second time after his early mar- 
riage, in 1895. This time he stayed two years. Although he 
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| never finished the usual four-year course, he has since received 
| twenty-two honorary doctoral degrees! 


| Robert Frost’s early years hardly read like a success story. 
| He tried farming, but finding that it did not pay, turned to 
teaching to supplement his income. At various times he worked 
as a bobbin boy, made shoes, and edited a newspaper. Since 
| boyhood he had written poetry. For twenty years he wrote it 
without recognition. Yet he was determined to become a poet. 
: He sold his farm, moved to England with his family, and 
_ there for the first time found the kind of recognition and 
- understanding he needed. His first book of poems, A Boy’s 
_ Will, was published there in 1913. When North of Boston ap- 
| peared the next year he was widely and deservedly acclaimed. 
_ He returned home in 1915 a famous poet. 

| Since then he has spent his life as a writer and teacher. He 
_ has had the Pulitzer Prize for poetry four times, as well as 
_ many other prizes. In 1920 he became the co-founder of the 
Bread Loaf School of English at Middlebury where he has 
spent the summer ever since. His poems have become classics 
within his own lifetime. Although they are widely known and. 
loved, they are especially appreciated in the New England 
which they express with such wonderful insight and under- 
standing. 

Robert Frost moved into the stone house on Route 7, a mile 
south of South Shaftsbury, in 1920. Then finding it too acces- 
sible, he moved to another house. He remained a voter until 
1948. 

Several other writers make their homes in Shaftsbury, as 
do a number of artists. John Atherton, who died in 1952 and 
whose paintings hang in many of the great museum collections, 
was also a resident of Shaftsbury. 

Three of Shaftsbury’s year-round residents are listed in 
Who’s Who. They are Herbert Leonard, director of a number 
of corporations and president of the American Machinery and 
Foundry Corporation until his retirement a few years ago; 
Irving Fineman, novelist, whose works include Doctor Addams, 
Hear Ye Sons and Ruth; and Bradford Smith, writer and edu- 
cator, whose books include Bradford of Plymouth, Captain 
John Smith, and several volumes for children. 

T. Kennedy Stevenson and F. Cecil Baker, business execu- 
tives who are also listed in Who’s Who, own homes in Shafts- 
bury. Another summer resident until his recent death was the 
Earl of Gosford, wartime head of the English WACS. 
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Old Houses 
(The numbers refer to the map opposite Page 27. Please note that these 
houses are private residences and are NOT open for inspection.) 


Shaftsbury is fortunate in having many fine old houses, 
some of which have been carefully restored. Only those of 
special historical interest can be described here. Others may 
be seen on many of the good dirt roads which criss-cross the 
town. 

The Robert Frost house (1), formerly known as the Peleg 
Cole Place or the Half Stone House, is on Route 7 near the 
southern town line. The place was originally Lot Number 10 in 
the second division and was drawn in the name of Nathan 
Jones. On December 1, 1767 Leonard Robinson deeded it to 
Amaziah Martin who built the house in 1769. Both his name 
and the date are chiseled on the ridgepole. The deep window 
frames give some idea of the thickness of the walls. 

Robert Frost bought the place in 1920 and although he has 
not lived there for many years, it is still owned by a member 
of his family. 

Coming north, a turn to the right at the blinker light in 
South Shaftsbury soon leads to another interesting old half- 
stone house, the one built by Parker Cole (2) in 1770. It is 
plain and rectangular, with small windows, as if it had been 
designed to serve as a fort if necessary. In 1777 it was used for 
the storage of munitions, and was therefore one of the objec- 
tives of the British expedition which was turned back in the 
Battle of Bennington. 

Across the road stands a much larger house (3), one of the 
very few in Vermont built of dressed stone. This too was built 
by Parker Cole. Since he built it in 1783, and of dressed marble, 
it appears that he had prospered even during the war years. 
The cost of building the house is said to have been $17,000— 
but whether this was “hard money” or Continental we do not 
know. One of the interesting features of this fine house is an 
underground passage leading from the cellar to the barn and 
thence to a deep gully behind it. 

The house was considerably altered in 1845. The big chim- 
neys were torn down, the fireplaces removed—all except the 
big kitchen one, and stoves put in their places. Perhaps the 
present gabled roof replaced an earlier hipped one. About 1868 
the house was purchased by Solomon Howard. Here Merritt 
Howard visited his brother. It was in this setting that his 
niece remembers him. 

Northwards on Route 7 just beyond the railroad overpass 
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| heart 


stands the charming Old Stone Mill (4). The mill was built in 
| 1823, was gutted by fire and rebuilt in 1856. Its lower floor 


served as a blacksmith shop until about 1883, and a grist mill 


run by water power was operated on the second floor. The mill 
| continued to grind until 1925 when the building was remodelled 


as a home. 
A little further north, on the right side of the road, stands 


the Munro-Hawkins House (5) with one of the finest facades 
in New England. The builder was Joshua Munro who came to 


Vermont from Rhode Island when he was still a boy. In 1777 


_his parents died. Still a child, he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. The demand for wheat in Europe during the Napoleonic 
wars gave him his chance. He turned to raising and dealing in 
wheat. In less than thirty years he had made a small fortune, 
_and was ready to build himself a fine mansion. Just at this 
time Lavius Fillmore had finished the beautiful meeting house 
‘in Old Bennington. He probably designed Munro’s house. But 
Munro himself did a good deal of the work, starting in the 
spring of 1807. His carefully kept account books show that he 
| paid his help six shillings a day—the equivalent of a dollar of 
the new money. In spite of all the intricate hand-made wood- 
| work, the job was done by three men in a little more than a 
year. 


An extremely handsome Palladian window, fine fireplaces, 
and beautifully carved woodwork—all of neo-classic design— 


| distinguish the house. It is hoped that the house, now on the © 
| market, may find an owner able to give it the loving care it 
| merits. 


About 114 miles north on the right side, and set well back 
at the end of a long driveway, stands a house built in 1807 by 
Jacob Galusha (6). Though not as handsome as the Governor 


| Galusha house farther up the road, it has the fine proportions 

| so frequently found in old Vermont houses, the handsomely 

| carved woodwork and the fireplaces with great stone slabs for 

| hearths. As in so many of these homes, a built-in oven adjoins 
the kitchen (or dining room) fireplace. 


Half a mile further on, this time on the left, stands a plain, 


| four-square house with the date 1787 on its front up towards 
| the roof. This building (7) was once a tavern. When the fam- 
| ous Timothy Dwight, president of Yale, made one of his num- 
| erous tours through New England, he stopped here at Shafts- 
_ bury Center—apparently in this house, built by David Galusha. 


“In the morning, Tuesday, September 25th (1798),” he 


; wrote, “we rode to Shaftsbury, where we dined at an inn with 
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a large company, assembled by a lawsuit between two brothers. 


I mention this fact, because, so far as I can recollect, it was © 


the first controversy of the same nature, which I had known 


between two persons thus related. After dinner we set out for — 


Manchester; and, having rode two miles, were obliged to shel- 
ter ourselves from a violent rain in a saddler’s shop. Here we 
continued till sun set; and then returned to the inn, at which 
we had dined. 

“‘Amends, in my own view sufficient, were made for this 
detention. The building, in which we were sheltered, stood on 
a handsome elevation, overlooking an extensive valley toward 
the East; and gave us a full prospect of the Green Mountain 
range for a great distance. The wind blew violently from the 
North East. The heavens were dark; the clouds were wild, 


tossed in fantastical forms, and hurried through the expan- — 


sion with a violent celerity. Many of them struck the moun- 
tains at their middle height; and thence sailed up their bosom 
with a motion which, notwithstanding their rapid progress 
over our heads, was to our eyes, slow, majestic, and awful. The 
world was universally wrapt in gloom; and the bosom of the 
mountain was covered with a deep brown, approaching to black. 
After this melancholy and cavern-like darkness had continued 
about one hour; and tempest, and tumult appeared to reign 
universally; suddenly most beautiful and brilliant spots of 
gold, of various figures and sizes, formed by the light of the 
sun piercing through the interstices of the clouds, were seen 
wandering over the surface of the valley beneath, crossing the 
farms, houses, and forests; slowly ascending the acclivities of 
the mountains; gradually sliding over the summits; and thus 
fading, successively, from the sight. The contrast between the 
gloom and the splendour was so strong; the splendour itself 
was in many instances so vivid; (for the spots were not equally 
bright, and on that account were, in a groupe, more beautiful 3) 
that they appeared as if the vallies, farms, forests and moun- 
tains, were successively polished and luminous; while their 
rapid motion over the vallies and their slow ascent up the 
mountains in the midst of the moving gloom, by which they 
were surrounded, interested the eye, especially while con- 
necting them with the wild and violent aspect of all above, and 
all beneath, in a manner not only singular, but excessive. 
I never beheld any prospect more striking, or more complete.” 

Though Timothy Dwight’s punctuation and spelling look 
strange to our eyes, it is clear that he was deeply impressed 
with what he saw at Shaftsbury. 
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Less than a mile northward, again on the left, comes the 


| Governor Galusha House (8), easily distinguished by the two 


wooden pillars of the small porch, the fine Palladian window 


| over the porch, and the carving around the eaves. Inside there 


‘ | is a long window seat under the Palladian window. Fireplaces 


- tucked into corners or jutting out into the room between win- 
| dows add charm and variety. One of the bedrooms has walls 
_ hand-painted in elaborate but rather crude patterns, with an 
attractive flowering pot over the mantel which has an Oriental 
| look. Tradition says that the work was done by a wandering 
| painter, French or Italian, who spent weeks in the Governor’s 
| tavern hoping to find work in the neighborhood. The painting 
of the walls was in part payment for the bill he ran up. 


It is said that when a well-to-do sister of the Governor’s 


- | wife came to visit in this house, she objected to sitting down 
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- | at the same table with the farm hands. 


“I quite agree with you,” Mrs. Galusha answered. “I always 


| feel that they should eat first and be served by us, for it is 
_ they who provide us with the food.” 


The house about which the most romantic legends have 


| been told is at the western edge of town on Route 67 where 


Vermont ends and New York State begins. Known as the State 
Line House (9), it is now a tavern. The brick building was put 


_ up sometime around 1800—the exact date is not known. It is a 


tall, three-storied, solid looking structure but lacking the grace 
which the other homes of its period have. The doors on all 
three stories indicate that porches or a stairway of some sort 
were originally built onto the front, or were at least planned. 

Although it has been claimed that the house is in two 
states, three counties and four towns, actually it is in two of 
each—Vermont and New York, Bennington and Rensselaer, 
Shaftsbury and Hoosick. A legend that it was built by a notor- 
ious Tory was once widely circulated. Secret meetings of Tories 
plotting to overthrow the Patriot forces by collaborating with 
the British were supposed to have taken place there, and then 
when the British came, wild drinking parties, gambling and 
duels are said to have occurred. 

All these stories are made up out of whole cloth, as John 
Spargo has shown in his pamphlet, The True Story of Capt. 
David Mathews and his State Line House. Mathews was a Pat- 
riot who fought in the Battle of Bennington. But he held his 
land under New York titles and may therefore have been a 
“Yorker”. This may explain why unfavorable stories began to 
circulate. But Mathews was no Tory. 
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The race track across the road has its starting line in New 
York State, the far turn in Vermont and the finish line back 
in New York. 

The best job of restoring an historic old house has been 
done by Lady Gosford on the East Road. Her home, (10) built 
by Peter Mattison in 1777 as a farmhouse-tavern, stands on 
what was once a main road. The house is well built, with hewn 
frame and plank walls. It has five fireplaces served by one 
central chimney whose stone foundations are twelve feet 
square. The most remarkable feature of the house is the up- 
stairs ballroom with its beautiful pine-paneled partition which 
can be let down to form two bedrooms. Fine woodwork though 
of plain design is seen throughout the house. 

Most old houses gather about them stories which are hand- 
ed down by mouth and can rarely be verified. Typical of this 
sort of tradition is the story of Topping Tavern, as Lady Gos- 
ford calls her home. A traveler who stayed overnight got into 
a card game with some of the other guests. An argument took 
place over the cards. Hot words were exchanged. The next 
morning one of the guests was missing and was never ac- 
counted for. So of course he must have been murdered and 
buried in the cellar! 

In addition to her interest in restoring the old house to its 
earliest condition and in reviving the crafts which were prac- 
ticed in that day, Lady Gosford (who acquired the house in 
1923) also built an outdoor Chapel of the Meadows. Wooded on 
three sides, the chapel has a fifty-mile view up the valley for 
its altar screen and reredos. Though consecrated by the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Vermont, the chapel’s first service was con- 
ducted by a Baptist minister. Fifteen children have been 
baptized there into the Methodist and forty into the Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Van Dyke has confirmed twenty-four there. 

On one of the many smaller dirt roads to the east stands 
the house in which Jacob Merritt Howard was born. A large 
plain brick structure, it was built to last. Its walls are three 
bricks thick, and the old bricks still keep a healthy red color. 
The house has thirteen rooms, five fireplaces, and a brick oven 
in the kitchen. 
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JACOB MERRITT HOWARD 
1805-1871 


BAPTIST CHURCH, CENTER SHAFTSBURY 
(Howard’s parents are buried 
in the adjoining graveyard.) 
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Churches 

At a time when Congregationalism was almost a state re- 
_ ligion in New England, Shaftsbury by establishing the first 
_ Baptist Church in Vermont became the source of liberal Christ- 
_ ianity in the state. 

It is possible that Samuel Robinson, one of the earliest 
| settlers and the largest proprietor in Bennington, may have had 
| something to do with this. Robinson was a Congregationalist. 
| He wanted no religious squabbles in Bennington. So when 
| settlers came looking for land he invited them to spend the 
_ night in his home. During the evening he sounded them out on 
_ religion. If they were Congregationalists they were offered 
_ attractive lands in the Bennington area. If they were Baptists, 
he described Shaftsbury and Pownal as the best places to set- 
tle. If they were Episcopalians, he advised them to go on to 
Arlington. The settlers were thus unsuspectingly sorted out 
in a manner designed to assure religious harmony. 

The first Baptist Church of Shaftsbury was established in 
1768, only five years after the first settlement. Meetings were 
held near the cemetery about a mile north of North Benning- 
ton. After they had been served by a number of ministers, the 
members chose one of their own number, Isaiah Mattison, who | 
remained their pastor for forty years. After seventy-six years 
the church was dissolved, the members going to the Baptist 
_ Church at North Bennington or Center Shaftsbury. 

Meanwhile three other Baptist groups had been formed in 
the town. The second church, on Maple Hill in the northeast 
' section, was sometimes called the Rhode Island Church because 
_ many of the settlers had come from there. Rhode Island, thanks 
_to Roger Williams in the previous century, was a. Baptist 
center. This group, formed in 1780, never had a church building 


| or a pastor. By 1841 it had disappeared. 


The third group met during the Revolution in a building 
_ behind what is now the White Pillar on Route 7. 
| The Center Shaftsbury Baptist Church was established 
August 19, 1788. Meetings were held in Bennington until Jan- 
uary 10, 1785. In 1786 the first meeting house was built. Two 
years later the first regular pastor, Elder Blood, was settled. 
He remained nearly twenty years. In 1846 the present building, 
on Route 7, was built. It follows the usual plain but beautiful 
lines of the Vermont country church, with marble steps which 
were probably taken from the quarry on West Mountain. The 
church seats nearly four hundred, but has not been in regular 
use Since 1947. 
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Further evidence that Shaftsbury was liberal in matters 
of religion comes from the stone building in the center of South 
Shaftsbury now known as Cole Hall but erected as a Univer- 
salist Church. 

In 1834 meetings were held and the decision was made to 
build a church to be called the First Free Universalist Church 
in Shaftsbury, as the stone over the doorway still proclaims. 
Joshua Munroe, Lyman Munroe, Russell Fisk and Uriah Cole 
were voted a committee to attend to the building. Cole deeded 
the land to Joshua Munroe, who in turn deeded it to the First 
Universalist Society. 

The committee was authorized to close a contract with 
“mechaniks and master builders” as soon as sufficient sub- 
scriptions were in hand. They were to decide how large the 
building should be after seeing what funds they could count on. 
Jonathan Draper was given the job of circulating a subscrip- 
tion. He brought in $2,497.50, some of which was in promises 
to contribute lumber, lumber standing in the woods, shingles, 
labor or teaming. 

The subscribers agreed that the building should be of brick 
or stone, that there should be a steeple and a bell, and that 
“the inside was to be finished in a decent manner and first 
order of workmanship for strength.” The building was to be 
available “for all denominations of Christians who behave with 
decorum and exercise a Christian spirit toward each other.” 

In addition to the sum subscribed, the committee added 
another thousand dollars. In 1835 fifty-eight pews, ranging 
in price from $8 to $100 were made available for rent. But some 
subscribers preferred not to have assigned seats. 

No records have been found for the next five years. On Jan- 
uary 12, 1840 a meeting was held in the church to reorganize 
the Universalist Society, though why it needed reorganizing 
we do not know. Two weeks later the committee which had 
been appointed to revise the constitution made its report at a 
meeting held in the schoolhouse. The new regulations were 
adopted and officers were elected. Thereafter annual meetings 
were to be held on the third Saturday of January at one o’clock. 

Shaftsbury joined with other Universalist societies by 
sending delegates to Dummerston in 1845 and to Jamaica in 
1851. The original determination to allow any Christian group 
to use the church building must have run into trouble, because 
in 1859 and again in 1860 it was voted that the meeting house 
should not be occupied by any denomination without the con- 
sent of a majority of the trustees. 
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In 1861 the members voted to have the windows frosted and 
painted, and to put six registers in the floor, with a stove and 
pipe in the room below to warm the church. 

Was it this final achievement of comfort which led the 
church into a decline? By 1870 the members were discussing 
the possibility of leasing the building to the town for a school 
room. Six years later the last meeting was held, and the re- 


— cords end. 


| In 1989 a meeting of Universalists, Unitarians, and other 
, religious liberals was held in the old church. Dr. Charles Hunt- 
- ington Pennoyer, a leader in international movements, was in 
_ charge. During the course of the meeting Mrs. Mary Monroe 
Hawkins and Miss Isabel Cole spoke on the history of the 
~ church. The names of those who had contributed to the build- 
ing were read. Joshua Munro, it appears, had given half of the 
total sum. Other donors included David Millington, Uriah Cole, 
Samuel Cross, and a number of Denios, Mattisons, Elwells, 
Galushas and Otis Hayward (Howard), father of Jacob Mer- 
ritt. 

During World War II the 600-pound church bell was sold 
_ for scrap and the money used to buy the chairs which now fill 

the hall. Joshua Munro’s account book shows that the bell had 
been bought from Meneely of West Troy for $335.50. It was 
-. brought to Shaftsbury by horse and wagon. For this and the 
_ hanging of the bell in the tower—altogether a two day’s job— 
_ the bill was $5.25! 
| Cole Hall, as the building is now called, is used for Town 
Meeting and for graduation exercises and other public events. 
The room in the basement is the town’s voting place. 

The only active church in town is the Methodist Church, 
on Church Street in South Shaftsbury. Members of other deno- 
minations go to Bennington, North Bennington or Arlington. 

The first Methodist preaching in South Shaftsbury was by 
the Rey. John E. Bowen, who held several services in the old 
schoolhouse. The Methodist Society was actually organized in 
1865 when an invitation was sent to the Rev. D. H. Loveland 
of Hinsdillville, near North Bennington), asking him to begin 
regular services in this village. The society consisted at first of 
of 12 members, and meetings were held in the basement of the 
Universalist Church (now known as Cole Hall). 

In 1872, the Methodists decided to build a church, for they 
objected to the rental charged by the Universalists—$1.50 per 
Sunday. Rev. S. W. Clemens was the pastor, and a church 
costing $3,500 was built during his administration. The site 
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was purchased from W. P. Mattison for $10. The deed contains 
a reversionary clause—‘so long as said land shall be used and 
occupied by the said Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

The building was extensively remodeled in 1898 when the 
Rev. Thomas Rogers was pastor. A Dedication Service was 
held December 13, 1898—‘“‘one of the coldest days of that 


winter’—with Dr. J. H. Coleman of Albany as speaker. A Jubi- | 


lee Service was held November 3, 1895 to celebrate payment 
of the entire debt and interest. The total on the treasurer’s 
account from the original subscription until the debt was paid 
was $4,428.78. 

The parsonage was bought in 1884, and was remodeled in 
1907. Kitchen and dining room were added to the church in 
1926 during the pastorate of the Rev. T. R. Bundy. _ 

In 1927 organized classes of the church school included the 
Friendly Bible Class, the Truth Seekers Class, the True Blue 
Class and the Up Streamers. These met once each month under 
the leadership of a president and a teacher. Other societies in- 
cluded the Methodist Brotherhood, the Lend-a-Hand Society, 
the Epworth League, the Junior League, the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Ladies’ Aid Society. The Lend-a- 
Hand Society was an especially active group. In fact, they are 
responsible for the sidewalks we find in South Shaftsbury. 
Many afternoons they were busily engaged in sewing, tying 
quilts, and other activities. 

In 1939 at the General Conference it was voted to join the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Church South 
and form the Methodist Church. Thus Methodism became the 
largest Protestant denomination. Also the various women’s 
societies were combined with one group called the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service. 

In 1952 the church was extensively repaired. The purchase 
of a Wurlitzer electric organ was made possible through many 


memorial gifts. In 1953 the kitchen and dining room were re- 


modeled. At present the church has 250 members. Since 1950 
the Reverend Clyde R. Sumner has been its pastor. 

There are six public and ten private cemeteries in the 
town. The oldest is just north of North Bennington and has 
stones going back to 1767. 

Industries 

Though Shaftsbury is a small town, it can claim two out- 
standing achievements in industry—the production of the first 
all-steel carpenter’s squares and the development of grafting 
wax for fruit tree grafting. 
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One day soon after the War of 1812 a peddler stopped at 
Silas Hawes’ blacksmith shop in South Shaftsbury to have his 
horse shod. These peddlers used to sell tinware and take in 
trade old iron, feathers, dried apples or almost anything a 
customer had to sell. This peddler had taken some old saws. 
| Some say they had been used for sawing marble, while others 
say that they came from an old “up and down” sawmill. (The 
| early saws were not circular, but worked up and down.) Hawes 
took them for his pay. It occurred to him to weld two of the 
pieces together at right angles to make a steel square. Before 
this time squares had been made of two pieces of wood held 
together at the angle with a piece of metal. These wooden 
Squares were not very durable, especially when used in a black- 
smith shop to test the squaring of hot iron work at the forge. 
| Hawes obtained a patent and in 1817 went into business 
_ with Stephen Whipple, a blacksmith who owned a shop that 
_ stood near the road in front of the Old Mill, which is now the 

home of Miss Ann K. Edwards. 

There was such a demand for the new squares that in 1823 
Stephen Whipple built the Stone Mill, putting in a trip hammer 
_ run by a water wheel. On April 1, 1825, Gardner Barton and 
Stephen Whipple bought from Lyman W. Monroe the land on | 
which the Eagle Square Manufacturing Company buildings 
now stand. It is described as beginning about two rods north 
- of the great spring at a chestnut stake and heap of stones. 
- Barton and Whipple built a dam and put up some buildings 
that were leased to Silas Hawes on Nov. 25, 1825, for 10 years 
at an annual rental of $106. Two years later Hawes gave up 
_ the lease and retired from business. Barton and Whipple then 
/ sold the property to John Hastings, a native of Hardwick, Mass. 
After Hawes’ patent expired several small shops were es- 
tablished where squares were made. Jeremiah Essex had a 
| shop in North Bennington. He was the inventor of the Essex 
| Board Measure that is still used on squares at the present time. 
By this table one measures the width of a board, then looks 
below the figure of width on the line of the length in feet and 
finds the number of board feet. Rufus W. Bangs had a square 
shop in North Bennington that was destroyed in the flood of 
1852. He is remembered as the inventor of the “eccentric rolls,” 
the first important improvement for the manufacture of 
squares, by which the tapering process was perfected. Bangs 
also invented the method of grinding to remove the scale. This 
was done on large grindstones six feet in diameter, but square 
grinding was a hard backbreaking job. 
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Stephen A. Whipple, son of the Stephen who was Hawes’ 
first partner, also made squares at a mill three miles north of 
South Shaftsbury, where Harris Bros. cider mill later stood. 
From 1851 to 1857 he was associated with Norman Douglas 
under the firm name of Douglas & Whipple. Then from 1857 
to 1859 the business was conducted by Heman Whipple. 

In 1845 Dennis J. George bought out the last of the suc- 
cessors of John Hastings. He first bought a quarter interest 
in 1838 and then continued until he owned it all. 

In 1854 Norman Millington invented the 24 tool graduator. 
Until that time the graduating marks had all been cut by hand 
with a graving tool. He sold this machine and the patent for 
six thousand dollars, and with some of this money built the 
Henry Lamb house, now owned by Edward Harris. 

After Mr. George had acquired control of the Millington 
graduator, business increased and he found that he needed } 
more capital. Two other square makers, Heman Whipple and | 
Jeremiah Essex, joined in with Mr. William E. Hawks, Samuel | 
C. Loomis and J. Oscar Bangs, businessmen from North Ben- 
nington, and Milo Pierce of South Shaftsbury in organizing 
the Eagle Square Company on Jan. 1, 1859 with a capital of 
$17,000. In the deed which conveyed the property from Dennis’ 
George to the company, the steam engine, two engine lathes, 
boilers, steam pumps and the right to take water from the 
great spring are mentioned. Dennis J. George was the first 
president and Leland J. Mattison, treasurer. Mr. George died 
in 1864 and was succeeded by Thomas R. Sexton of Bennington, 
who died in 1867. He was succeeded by A. B. Gardner, the law- 
yer from Bennington. In the same year Leland J. Mattison 
retired and was succeeded by William P. Mattison. 

The business continued to grow and more capital was need- 
ed, so Oakes Ames of Boston was induced to buy a quarter in- 
terest and A. B. Gardner of Bennington also took a quarter 
interest. Up until this time the manager had always been a 
skilled square maker but when William P. Mattison took 
charge, the management was of the business type. William P., 
or “Nebraska Bill’, as he was called, was a strong Republican 
and the only man in town rich enough to afford the luxury of 
the New York Daily Tribune. 

The Eagle Square kept on growing and in 1875 the capital 
was increased to $60,000. The manufacture of wooden bed- 
steads had been added in 1860 and some of those old spool beds 
are now sought as antiques. 

The Company owned 2300 acres of land in Glastenbury and 
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had their own sawmill located there in Fayville, with another 
sawmill at the plant in South Shaftsbury. The manufacture of 
doors, sash, blinds and other building material was carried on 
from 1875 to 1920, and many of the houses and stores in Ben- 
| nington, Hoosick Falls and Cambridge were built with material 
| from the Eagle Square Company. 

: For a time the woodworking department was the more im- 
| portant, and in the eighties 35,000 wooden bedsteads were being 
| turned out yearly, but as the supply of native hardwood was 
exhausted the Company turned to the manufacture of brush 
handles. 

For a time the stock was principally owned by A. B. Gard- 
ner, E. Thompson Gale of Troy, and Mr. Ames of Boston, but 
gradually the Mattison family bought the others out. After 
| William P.’s death in 1896, Fred L. and Clayton S. ran the 
|. business. Fred L. died in 1905 and Clayton S. in 1910. After 
- Clayton’s death, Mr. J. B. Wilbur of Manchester bought the 
- controlling interest, also the few minority shares for his son, 
James B. Wilbur, Jr.. who moved to South Shaftsbury and 
built a house on the ledges near the Furnace Ground. He ran 
the business successfully for several years, but seeing the trend 
towards bigger business and larger companies he sold the plant 
to the Stanley Rule & Level Company of New Britain, Con- 
necticut in 1915 and took stock in that company. This made 
quite a saving in the expense of selling squares, as they are 
now shipped to New Britain and sold with the other Stanley 
tools. Mr. Wilbur moved to New Britain and was assistant 
treasurer of the Company until he retired in 1930. 

After the death of Dennis George in 1854 Clark Bates was 
master mechanic until his death in 1883. Mr. Bates made sev- 


_| eral improvements and built new machines for jointing or 


finishing the edges of the square. 

Llewellyn W. Cole succeeded Clark Bates and was master 
mechanic until he retired around 1915. He changed the method 
of hand welding to trip hammer and drop hammer welding so 
that two men could weld as many squares as four men used to 
do. He built a roll stamper machine, also a jointer that would 
finish two edges of a square at one operation. These machines 
were all made in the Company’s machine shop because they 
could not be bought in the market. 

Henry E. Harris began work for the Eagle Square in 1874 
_ and worked for them until he retired in 1926 at the age of 70. 
The last 15 years he was manager of the plant. He was suc- 
ceeded by Arthur C. Dunham, foreman of the machine shop, 
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who came to work Jan. 16, 1905 and died July 23, 1939. 

April 1, 1940 Edgar C. Stockwell was transferred from the 
New Britain plant and remained as manager until his retire- 
ment in June 1946. 

John D. Clawson, the present manager, also came up from 
New Britain in 1940 and was assistant to Mr. Stockwell, taking 
over the job of manager on his retirement. 


Many other men have served the Company faithfully and - 


well for long periods of time, among whom is John B. Lane 


who started work Oct. 1, 1898, was made foreman of the | 
Square Shop on the death of Samuel F. Galusha, has worked 


56 years, and is still working in 1954. 


Of equal interest with the development of the carpenter’s 


square is the art of grafting trees. 


Apple trees grown from seed will bear natural fruit, which : 
is nearly always of small size and poor flavor. For good fruit, ' 
trees must be grafted to the desired variety. To do this a! 


branch of the natural fruit tree is cut off, the stub is split and 
two scions inserted. The exposed wood is covered with grafting 
wax to keep out the air and moisture. If this is done in the 
spring the scions will grow to the stock and will bear apples 


of the same variety as the tree from which the scion was cut... 


The most important thing about grafting is the wax. If it 
is too hard, when the scion starts to grow it will crack. If it is 
too soft it will melt on a warm day in June and leave the wood 


exposed. The inventor of grafting wax and founder of the in- | 


dustry was Dr. David Millington of Shaftsbury, who was born 


in 1773 and died in 1852. He lived on a farm located one mile | 


east of South Shaftsbury. 
Before his invention, tow mixed with clay was used, but 
this was very unsatisfactory because the clay would crack as 


it dried and many of the grafts would die. Millington used a | 
wax made of four parts rosin, two parts beeswax and one part 


tallow. These were melted in a kettle over a slow fire and then 
allowed to cool. When nearly cold the mixture was poured into 
a tub of water and then worked and pulled the same as molasses 
candy. Then it was formed into sticks weighing about a half 
pound each. This wax was soft enough so that it would spread 
on a cool day, but sticky and hard enough to cling to the tree 
on a hot day. 

At first Dr. Millington made the wax, trained the men, 
furnished the scions and sent them out. Later it was each man 
for himself, or two would go as partners. In March they would 
go to a good orchard and cut scions. These were twigs of the 
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previous year’s growth about eight to twelve inches long. 
They were labeled and tied in small bundles, then packed in 
moist sand. These were the old-fashioned varieties brought by 
the early settlers from Rhode Island and Connecticut—Pound 
Sweets, Rhode Island and Bottle Greenings, Jilliflowers, Rox- 
bury Russets, Seek No Further, Spitzenberg, Northern Spy, 
Baldwin and Blue Permain. McIntosh and Ben Davis were not 
on their list. The McIntosh was found growing wild by a settler 
of that name when he was clearing his farm in Ontario about 
1827. 1417492 

After they had their scions cut and wax made they would 
sharpen their saws and chisels, pack everything in a long box 
loaded into a light wagon and early in April set out on a graft- 
ing trip. 

It is said that sometimes as many as fifty men would leave 
Shaftsbury in the spring to go grafting out in York State. 
Rome, Homer, Naples, Perry, Italy Hill and the Black River » 
country were some of the places they would tell about when 
they came home. The farmers living out there would sow apple 
seeds in a bed called a nursery and when the trees were four 
or five years old they would have them grafted. The grafters 
received five cents for each graft that lived. They would have 
to go the next year to count them. 

David Millington is buried in the cemetery at Center Shafts- 
bury. The American Horticultural Society gave $200 to erect 
a monument for him. On it is carved an apple branch with two 
Scions, on one of which ig an apple. 

In an old account book under the date of 1811 there is a 


per gallon. In October, 1819, one farm in Shaftsbury made and 
sold to the distillery in West Shaftsbury 1441 gallons of cider, 
and of course there must have been six or eight barrels kept 
at home. So apple growing was an important industry in those 
years. 

Another thriving industry in Shaftsbury between 1850 and 
1873 was the iron furnace located on the “Furnace Ground” 
a quarter of a mile south of the Eagle Square works near the 
Rutland Railroad. 

In 1830 before the railroads to the west were built, Troy, 


place comparable to Pittsburgh or Gary, Indiana today. The 
U. S. Arsenal was located at Watervliet for that reason. There 
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About that time James Burden, an iron master from Scot- 
land, came to Troy and started an iron works which later was 
known as the Burden Iron Company. His brand, “Burden’s 
Best” was as good as its name implies. He built the largest 
water wheel in America to run his plant. 

In the 1850’s he came to Shaftsbury and bought out Fuller 
& Frye, who had been digging ore. Then he built a furnace 
close to the dam on Paran Creek. There was an overshot water 
wheel to run the bellows. These were large wooden tubs with 
wooden pistons. The furnace itself was about twenty feet 
square and thirty-two feet high. 

At first the ore was dug on what was later Carol Frost’s 
farm, some on Robert Frost’s farm while some came from the 
East Road. Later the bed on the Burden farm below North 
Bennington on the north side of Whipstock Hill was opened. 

Some of the first beds were mined by sinking a shaft and 
bringing the ore to the surface with a windlass worked by a 
horse, but at the Burden ore bed the overburden was stripped 
off and the ore taken out of the open pit. A little farther south 
was the Sherwood bed. This was a shaft mine. The Burdens 
built a plank road at their own expense from the ore bed to 
the wash works near what was later the H. C. White Company. 
The wash works removed dirt and clay from the ore. 

The smelting was all done with charcoal. Hundreds of acres 
of hardwood on the East Mountain were cut off. This was 
burned in coal kilns made of brick and shaped like an old- 
fashioned beehive. 

Thirty or forty cords of four-foot wood would be piled in a 
kiln. This would be set afire, the door closed and sealed with 
small openings left in the sides of the kiln for draft. The burn- 
ing would have to be carefully watched for a week to see that 
it didn’t burn too fast or there would be nothing left but ashes. 
This charcoal was drawn to the furnace in wagons with sides 
five feet high and holding 100 bushels. 

One of the last of the old time furnace men was Smith 
Harris, who died in 1896 in Shaftsbury. He had four sons, 
Henry, Royal, Horace and Frank. Smith Harris came to South 
Shaftsbury in 1869 from Millerton, N. Y., and was boss found- 
ryman until the furnace closed in the depression of 1873. His 
father had been a furnaceman in England, and his brothers 
all followed the same trade in this country. 

The furnace was charged at the top fifteen times a day. A 
charge consisted of 30 bushels of charcoal, 1500 pounds of ore 
and 150 pounds of limestone. Every eight hours the furnace 
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was tapped and the molten iron drawn off into “pigs” weighing 
_ about 80 pounds each. Ten tons of iron was thought to be a 
good day’s work. | 

The men worked in 12-hour shifts day and night and Sun- 
days for about nine months until it was necessary to shut 
down to reline the hearth with sandstone. The men had to 
wheel the material up an inclined plane to the charging top 
In two-wheeled carts. 

After the Civil War the Burdens leased the furnace to 
George W. Swett, a stove manufacturer of Troy, for every 
twentieth ton of iron. Besides the furnace proper there were 
large coal sheds, two coal kilns, a boarding house, stables for 
30 horses, telegraph office and railway siding. Now there is 
only a pile of stones where the stack once stood. 

Shaftsbury today has a number of small family-size in- 
_ dustries but in addition to the Eagle Square Company the 
| only other sizable activity is the William E. Dailey Construc- 
_ tion Company. As for the farmers, dairying is the chief acti- 
_vity because of the proximity to the New York and Boston 
. fluid milk markets. A number of tourist homes, cabins, motels 
_ and gift shops have opened in recent years. Many Shaftsbury 


‘|| people work in Bennington and other nearby industrial centers. 


Shaftsbury Stores 
(As remembered by Charles A. Monroe) 
In this changing world perhaps some of the most radical 
| changes have come to the country store. The outside of the 
store may look about the same except that there are concrete 
| steps instead of a wooden platform and that plate glass win- 


.|| dows have replaced the old small lighted and wooden shuttered 


- ones. But what a change inside! 

Back in the 1880’s tomatoes and corned beef were the 
) only canned goods. Cans were so scarce that people used to 
| save them to set tomato and house plants in. Spices and baking 
_ powder came in packages but practically everything else was 


;|| in bulk and had to be weighed out and wrapped up. Crackers 


| and sugar came in barrels, tea in chests. Sugar was usually 


t-|| sold by the dollar’s worth and it was quite a trick for a clerk 


to wrap up 24 pounds of sugar in a sheet of brown paper. About 
| the smallest parcel would be “ten cents worth of snuff.’’ Later 
paper bags came in and this was a great time saver for the 
clerks. 

) The center of the social life of the village was the store. 
| There was no Odd Fellows’ Lodge, Fish and Game Club or 
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Fireman’s Hall, so after supper most of the men and boys 
would go to the store. It was open six nights a week until nine 
or nine-thirty. There were three porch chairs near the stove, 
spitoons and a checker board, all the comforts of a club with 
no dues to pay. Of course the store was kept open on holidays, 
and there would be standing room only, except at dinner time. 
Peanut shucks would be an inch deep on the floor, and tobacco 
smoke would fill the air. 

The first store in South Shaftsbury was built by Loring 
Draper and Charles L. Galusha in 1817 on the corner now oc- 
cupied by Teal’s store. 

About 1860 the building was moved and made into a two- 
family house and the present store was built by J. S. Houghton. 
This store was later run by Mattison, Pierce and George, but 
when I first knew it, it was run by William P. Mattison & Co. 
William P. was nicknamed “Nebraska Bill” to distinguish him 
from William B. Mattison, who was called “Boggum Bill.” 
Gilbert Hall was manager and later was succeeded by Thomas 
H. Dunlap. After William P. died, Fred L. Mattison, his son, ~ 
was the owner and Tom Dunlap continued as manager. George 
Teal took over this store in 1934 and has operated it ever since. 

The only other store at that time was the Hawkins store, 
built by Numan Hawkins and standing on Church Street at 
the head of Cleveland Avenue, next to what is now the George 
H. Robinson house. About 1885 Mr. Hawkins was living on his 
farm and the store was owned by Charles E. Wentworth 
(brother of Mrs. Numan Hawkins). Fred L. Bottum, later 
president of the Bottum & Torrance Co., was the only clerk. 

About 1891 Mr. Wentworth sold out to Charles R. and 
Adelbert B. Hawkins. About 1902 they built the store on Main 
Street, where they continued in business until 1928, when 
Charles R. died. Adelbert B. retired and his son, Clifford, with 
E. C. Taylor formed the firm of Taylor & Hawkins. They 
continued in business until Jan. 1, 1939, when Mr. Taylor re- 
tired and the business was taken over by Clifford H. Hawkins. 
When ill health overtook Clifford, his successors, Hawkins & 
Bradley, took over on March 20, 1944. Both Stella Hawkins, 
Clifford’s sister, and her friend, Miss H. Lenore Bradley, were 
registered nurses employed by the New York State Education 
Department. Neither had any experience in buying or selling, 
but both women viewed the matter as a project for their re- 
tirement from their educational and nursing careers. While 
the interior of the store has undergone many changes and im- 
provements, the exterior has remained throughout the years 
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/near the western edge of town. About two years later Mr. 
| Colvin built his own store on the White Creek Road, with a 
hall for square dancing overhead, and in 1922 built a larger 
store. This was a popular place for many years. 
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later | 
was elected in 1894 the postoffice had been in Mattison’s (now 
'Teal’s) store. After Cleveland was elected, C. E. Wentworth 
was appointed postmaster and the postoffice was moved to his 
| store. This was a hard blow to the Republicans and for a long 
time they used to send a clerk down to the postoffice with a 
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pretty much the same and is a landmark of the village. 
Those who have served as clerks at the store, in addition 


| to the owners, include: Sylvester E. Hawkins, Cyrus Estes, 
) With | 


John M. Gordon, Oliver Lawrence, Sr., John Millington, Sr., 


| Arthur Buffum, Jay Mattison, David C. Lockwood, Ray Wilbur, 


Merle Ross, Ernest Downing, Kenneth Dunham, Herbert Mil- 
lington, Clifford Harrington, Stephen Gildersleeve, Mrs. Lila 
Bronson, George Peacock, Mrs. Gerald Marsha, Elizabeth M. 
Gordon, Betty Sumner, and Joyce LaClair. 

One of the upstairs rooms of the store houses the hospital 


| equipment known as the “Martha Hawkins Memorial.’ This 


consists of a hospital bed, a wheel chair and all equipment 
found in a modern hospital room. It is available for use abso- 
lutely free to anyone in the community needing it. The bed 
and equipment have made many useful trips about the town. 
As for the original store on Church Street, Numan 
Hawkins and his son, Edwin, ran it successfully for more than | 
twenty years. Due to Mr. Hawkins’ failing health he sold it 
to Martin Harrington. Mr. Harrington had only owned it a 


couple of years when it caught fire and was burned to the 
| ground and has never been rebuilt. 


In 1914 William C. Colvin and Fred Beagle opened a store 


From the time of Lincoln’s administration until Cleveland 


satchel to bring the Republicans’ mail up to the Mattison store. 

The old postoffice boxes had been kept in the store because 
Mr. Wentworth bought a new set. In 1888 Harrison was elected 
and the next year the postoffice was moved back for four years. 


| Then Cleveland was re-elected in 1892 and the postoffice was 


moved to C. R. & A. B. Hawkins’ store. This time the Repub- 
licans were a little more resigned and did not set up a private 


| postoffice. 


There used to be some great political arguments in the 


stores. Solomon Howard, leading Democrat, though a nephew 
of the Republican founder, Merritt Howard, and William P. 


Mattison, Republican State Senator, were the chief debaters. 
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They would start off by quoting tariff figures on wool. Then 
they argued free trade and protection. Then they would get 
personal and it would look as though blows would be struck, 
but finally, after lamenting their opponent’s ignorance, they 
would part and everything would be all right until the next 
meeting. 

Capt. George W. Duncan was another Democrat. He lived 
in the house opposite the cemetery later owned by Frank 
Montgomery. He was a West Pointer and a native of New 
Hampshire. During the Civil War he was in command of the 
First Vermont Battery stationed at Port Hudson, Louisiana. 
They said he was quite a strict disciplinarian. He used to wear 
a soldier’s blue overcoat and walk very erect. I remember one 
time during Harrison’s administration hearing him say about 
the politicians in Washington, “It was just such a pack of 
d----- scoundrels that caused the fall of Rome.” I expected that 
it would only be a few weeks before the United States would 
collapse and the capital would be in ruins, but it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. 

In the 1880s, one clerk would come in and open the store 
at 6:30 a.m. Then when the other clerks arrived he would go 
home to breakfast. The junior clerk had quite a variety of 
duties—sweeping out the store and cleaning the large brass 
lamps, taking care of the horse, drawing up freight from the 
station. The Mattison store used to buy flour in wooden barrels 
in car lots, probably about 300 barrels. These would be piled 
to the roof in the back room. 

Another job of the youngest clerk was delivering wood in 
one-half cord loads. There was a wood yard where the town 
clerk’s office now stands and every winter from 50 to 75 cords 
of wood were brought in by the farmers. What wasn’t “traded 
out” or applied on store debt would be paid for with “Glasten- 
bury” gold. These were discs of cardboard in denominations 
from one cent to one dollar and payable in goods at the store. 
The one cent was green but the dollars were yellow, so perhaps 
that is how they came to be called gold. They circulated as 
money to some extent but people preferred cash. 

The Eagle Square used to pay off once a month, on the 
twentieth, so shortly after that the men would settle their 
store bill and this would mean quite a little money in the safe. 
Once just after the twentieth of the month, burglars blew open 
the safe and stole about $800, but they threw the Glastenbury 
gold on the floor and never took it. 

In the good old days, the big, covered delivery wagon was 
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loaded and hitched to the horses and goods were “peddled” to 
housewives unable to get to the store. “Peddling” was later out- 
lawed and, in the absence of telephones, two trips to each cus- 
tomer’s house became the rule—one to take orders and the 
second to make delivery. 

It seems strange that in those days when there were no 
telephones or autos, and men worked ten hours a day and six 
days a week, people had more time to visit and talk than they 
do now. Drummers were not so hurried either. A drygoods 
drummer or shoe drummer would get off the morning train 
with four or five trunks, have them drawn up to the store, un- 
pack and be all the forenoon selling a large bill of goods. The 
candy drummer and the cutlery drummer were the ones the 
small boys liked to see unpack. 'The most marvelous jack-knives 
that one ever saw were displayed. The hardware drummer from 
J. M. Warren’s was rather a disappointment. He just carried 
a catalogue about the size of a Webster’s dictionary, and quoted 
discounts of 60, 40 and 10. 

Those old days of long hours’ work for $1.25 per day 
seemed at the time to be rather dull but now to look back at 
them through a sort of golden haze makes one think that they 
were pretty good after all. 


The Railroad 


When the Rutland Railroad, as it is known today, was 
first built, it was named the Western Vermont Railroad. The 
contract was let for building on October 2, 1850. Work started 
at once from Rutland heading south; and about the same time 
the Troy and Bennington Railroad was being built PeuNeeD 
Troy, New York and Bennington, Vermont. 

Though trains were run in 1851 between Rutland and 
Arlington, it was not until May, 1852 that the first trains ran 
through North Bennington. 

On July 14, 1852, the line between Troy and North Ben- 
nington was completed. It was connected with the Western 
Vermont Railroad at North Bennington and the regular pas- 
senger service between Rutland and Troy started on Saturday, 
December 18, 1852. This event was celebrated by great crowds 
at North Bennington, with speeches, bands and the firing of a 
hundred guns. 

The Western Vermont Railroad was operated only a short 
time by the original company, and then was leased to the Troy 
and Bennington Railroad until about 1866. It was at this time 
that the Honorable Trenor W. Park bought the controlling 
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stock of the Western Vermont Railroad, which then extended 
from the State Line to Rutland. About this time Mr. Park also 
started to build the Lebanon Springs Railroad from Chatham 
Four Corners to the State Line. On July 1, 1867 Shaftsbury 
issued $40,000 worth of bonds with the understanding that 
Mr. Park would buy the amount of $500,000. 

This eventually proved to be a very poor investment for 
the town, which had to pay off its bonds, and it is within the 
memory of some of the older people when the last of these 
were paid. 

From 1852 until about 1870 all engines on what is now 
the Rutland Railroad were wood burners. At Shaftsbury there 
was one of the largest wood piles on the line, as well as a water 
tank. This enabled the engine to take water while the crew 
and passengers were loading the wood on the tenders. 

In 1881 came the trial run for the U. S. Mail from Troy 
to Rutland. Speed seemed to be the main objective on this trip, 
as the D. & H. Railroad was also looking for this business. 
“Bobby” Clark, one of the first engineers on the road, was 
asked to make the run. He agreed to do it under one condition, 
that the last car on his train would be a flat car loaded with 
stones so that he would hold to the rails. This was agreed to; 
and “Bobby” started out of Troy on his now famous run. When 
he reached Rutland he had won by two minutes, but there 
wasn’t a stone left on the flat car. 

Since that day the railroad has changed from steam to 
Diesel engines, but passenger traffic dropped off until all pas- 
Senger trains were cancelled. Excellent bus service to Albany, 
New York City and New England points has helped make up 
for this loss. But it can never replace the atmosphere of the 
country railroad stations with their big stoves and their good 
talk, 


Schools 


Shaftsbury’s first recorded act with respect to schools was 
that “none of the publick money be applied to the maintenance 
or support of any school within the town taught by a woman.” 
How long the town stuck to that decision is not known, for full 
school records were either not kept in the early years or have 
disappeared. But by 1829 women were teaching, for in that 
year Miss Eldridge received the handsome sum of $10 for three 
months’ work. Abraham Olin had taught the same school dur- 
ing the winter term. He was paid $48 for four months’ work— 
which gives us some idea of what the town fathers thought a 
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woman—or a man—was worth. Perhaps it was the lower cost 
of women which seduced them away from their earlier inten- 
tion to keep them out of the schools. In any case, Shaftsbury 
has had a long line of fine women teachers. Though men have 
taught recently in the six schools which it operates today, 
there are none at present. 

As late as 1855 women taught for $1.50 a week. In addition, 
board and room was provided by the parents in rotation, usu- 
ally a week at a time. When Mrs. Ruth Matteson was teaching, 
around 1880, the rate had risen to $5 a week—without board. 
She had sixty-three pupils in her room. 

Some idea of the simple furnishings of the country school 
is given by the regulation, passed in 1825, that “the Committee 
furnish a pail, cup, chair, broom and lock and key. Expenses 
thereof to be put in school bill.” 

School was usually in session for about four months in the 
winter and four in summer. Winter term was hardest on the 
teachers. That was when the big boys, having no farm work, 
attended. This is no doubt why higher wages were sometimes 
paid to the teacher in the winter term. 

The other winter problem was fuel. It was up to the parents 
to supply wood for the stove—a task which they must have 
performed reluctantly, judging from the records. About 1830, 
for example, John Millington as head of the wood committee — 
sent the following letter to men in District 17: 

Gentlemen: 

You are aware that it is severely cold, and no wood, 

at the schoolhouse. This is to inform all who have not got 

their school wood, that, in order to continue the school, that 

there must be some wood got immediately, without fail, or 
further delay. If I should be under necessity of buying wood, 

in order to continue the school, those, who fail of getting 

wood, must pay for it, and no mistake. Now Gentlemen, be 

cautious.” 

For a more intimate picture of school life we have the re- 
| collections of Mrs. Ruth Matteson to carry us back ninety 
| years. 

As a little girl she remembers that during a “shirkshire”’— 
_ the local name for a violent wind storm—she saw the roof of 
| the two-story school building in South Shaftsbury sailing 
through the air. Will Whipple who was in the room shouted, 
“Gee, we shan’t have to go to school today!’’ But the pupils 


| Were soon moved to Cole Hall and finished the term out there. 


Mrs. Matteson and her sister Marilla wore dresses made 
| from red plaid wool. Her father got the material in exchange 
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for “tags” or pulled wool which he took from his own sheep. 
The little girl who sat behind Marilla leaned forward to feel the 
dress. 

“Don’t touch the dress!’’ Marilla said. “They’re all we have 
to wear to school!” 

Mrs. Matteson went to school when she was only three 
years old, because the teacher was boarding with her family. 
After learning her ABC’s she went on to the “AB-abs’”—an 
old method of teaching by syllables which was still in use. 

Later she taught school herself. One of the older boys who 
sat in the back of the room was chewing tobacco and spitting 
through a knot hole in the floor. Mrs. Matteson went to the 
back of the room and sat beside him. As the minutes went by 
and he had no way of disburdening himself, his face went pale. 
Finally when Mrs. Matteson went back to the front of the 
room, he asked to be allowed to leave. He later told her that she 
had almost cured him of chewing. 

One day when she rang the bell after noon recess, four or 
five of the older boys were missing. They had gone to Barton’s 
Pond. When they returned very late, she met them at the door 
and told them they would have to be punished. 

“You haven’t any ruler,” they said, apparently thinking 
themselves safe. Mrs. Matteson turned around and picked up 
the stove shovel. The boys begged her not to use it, and pro- 
mised to make up the lost time. 

Mrs. Martha Galusha, who went to the brick schoolhouse 
in the Center which is now a residence, remembers that every 
pupil had his own slate which was used in place of pencil and 
paper. Each girl had a little dish with water and a piece of 
cloth to clean her slate. But the boys spit on theirs! 

Some idea of the reading material offered to the young can 
be gained from these few verses from an ABC book of 1844: 


I Y) 

Was poor Isaac, Was a Youth 

Who owned a log cot; Who did not love school; 
J Z 

Was old Joe, Was a Zany, 

A miserable sot. A mischievous fool. 


Of Shaftsbury’s seventeen schools only six now remain in 
use. All but one of these are one-room rural schools. Well 
trained teachers and a district superintendent provide good 
education at a cost which is moderate by present-day stand- 
ards—but not at $1.50 a week. 
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Visitors from the city often ask, “But what do you do up 
here?” 

The simplest answer, perhaps, is that we live. A fuller 
answer would take into account the fact that the life we have 
is one we make pretty largely for ourselves. The services pro- 
vided by our town government are basic—chiefly roads and 
schools—with no frills. If the community needs anything else, 
it provides it by voluntary association. 

At least eighteen such associations fill the various needs of 
the community—for recreation, fire protection, health ser- 
vices, care of children. 


4-H Clubs 

When the first Bennington County 4-H clubs were organ- 
ized in 1918-19, two of the ten original clubs were in Shafts- 
bury. Meetings were held at school in school hours and nearly 
every pupil ten years old or more was a member. The chief 
events of the year were local exhibits and exhibits at Man- 
chester Fair. The West Shaftsbury club was organized in 1920 
and was one of the first clubs to send dairy members to the 
Eastern State Exposition. Russell Tinkham was leader. 

In the early twenties, community clubs replaced school 
clubs and summer activities increased. After Camp Ondawa 
was started in 1923, there was always a good group from 
Shaftbury at camp. 

By 1928 there were six clubs in Shaftsbury, in 1938 there 
were eight and in 1989, nine clubs, representing all sections of 
town. It was in these years that the Jolly Farmers & Faithful 
Workers of North Shaftsbury, with 16 members all told, had 
a club orchestra and folk dancing was all the rage. 

In 1942, the South Shaftsbury Sisters were formed and 
gobbled up all the small clubs around South Shaftsbury. Under 
the able leadership of Mrs. Ralph Reed the club grew until in 
1948 it numbered 30 members. 

At present there are six clubs in Shaftsbury, and the work 
is growing. Many 4-H members learned community leadership 
as Camp councillors or received educational trips to state and 
national events, including National 4-H Camp in Washington, 
D. C. and the National Dairy Show in St. Louis. 


The 1-40 Club 
The 1-40 Club was organized in September 1948. The club 
is a non-denominational group of women whose aim is to bring 
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sunshine into the lives of shut-ins, elderly people, and child- 
ren—especially il! or crippled. 

Kach year a Christmas party is given to all the children in 
town from babies to children of high school age. 

In August an old-fashioned country fair is held as a money- 
making project to help carry on the work. 

ach spring the club members visit some historical place, 
or place of interest. 

A sunshine basket and message of cheer is sent to each 
one in the “Golden Age” group on their birthday. 

The club contributes generously to the Shriners Hospital 
at Springfield and to all organized drives. 

Meetings of the club are held each first and third Friday 
evenings at the homes of the members. Recently the Select- 
men of the town have authorized the use of the old Firemen’s 
Hall for their meetings and projects. 


Shaftsbury Community Club 

The area now known as North Shaftsbury or Shaftsbury 
Depot, but shown on the road maps simply as Shaftsbury, was 
probably the first trading center in the town. The first settlers 
came to this northeast corner. Timothy Dwight describes a 
saddler’s shop in 1798. When the railroad came through, 
Shaftsbury was one of the stations where the locomotives took 
on wood. The depot was removed in 1953. Still standing are the 
store formerly run by Farrand Randall, a school, and the build- 
ing which was once a Methodist church. This building is now 
the home of the Shaftsbury Community Club. 

A neighborhood club—an outgrowth of the ladies aid of 
the church—was formed in 1931, and as regular services in the 
church had been discontinued, the building was purchased 
from the Troy Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 
with substantial assistance from Harlan Miller. 

The club sends fruit or flowers to members of the commu- 
nity who are hospitalized or bereaved. It holds a Hallowe’en 
party for the children, a Christmas party to which all the com- 
munity is invited, and sometime during the year a treat of Will 
Cross’ famed oyster stew. 


The South Shaftsbury Fish & Game Club 

The South Shaftsbury Fish & Game Club was organized in 
1927 for the purpose of improving our natural resources and 
the propagation of fish and wildlife. In 1928, trout rearing 
pools were built on land located near the “Cold Spring’, and 
leased from the Eagle Square Mfg. Co. During the twenty-five 
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years of the club’s activities, tens of thousands of legal trout 
have been reared here and released in the Shaftsbury streams. 
The pools are still in operation, nearly 10,000 legal trout having 
been “planted” during the 1954 season. 

Other activities of the club have included the purchase and 
rearing of pheasants and wild rabbits for release in this area. 
Trees and shrubs have been planted by club members to im- 
prove cover and provide additional food for wildlife. This club 
has joined with other organizations to finance and improve 
our natural resources and to better our community. 


Shaftsbury Health Association 

Shaftsbury Health Association was organized on Mar. 24, 
1941. The first meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Helen 
Holliday. Charlotte Goodwin, a Bennington College student, 
was elected the first chairman and Beatrice Breese, also of 
Bennington College and daughter of Lady Gosford, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. These three people were the principals in 
getting the Association started. The idea had been fostered by 
Dr. Elizabeth McCullough. Dr. McCullough was killed in an ac- 
cident and the two students took up her work, determined to 
see it through. 

At the first meeting, it was decided to ask North Benning- 
ton to join in the organization. Red Cross funds were secured. 
and as long as these were available Shaftsbury and North 
Bennington worked together to support a district public health 
and school nurse. 

The first nurse, Mrs. Madeline Roberts, began work in Jan- 
uary 1942. 


In the summer of 1948, the committee began to consider 
the advisability of taking on schools in other towns—Pownal, 
Woodford, Searsburg and Bennington Rural School District. 
On July 30 of that year the Bennington Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross voted $450 a year to the Shaftsbury Health 
Center, as it was then called, in return for which the Shafts- 
bury nurse would cover Pownal, Woodford and Searsburge 
schools and three rural schools in Bennington. 

In 1944, the Shaftsbury town appropriation was increased 
to $500. 

In 1946 a dental clinic was undertaken. A survey showed 96 
children in Shaftsbury and North Bennington in immediate 
need of dental work. So much work was necessary that it was 
not completed until the next year. 

Pre-school clinics also became a regular feature of the pro- 
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gram at that time. Dr. Dorothy Hager insisted on contributing 
her time for the first clinics. Thirty-three children attended in 
North Bennington and twenty-eight in Shaftsbury. 

In August 1947, it was decided that the Association could 
not afford to provide free dental clinics. It had been expected 
that parents would refund but many did not. At the same time, 
the Association took on the rest of the Bennington rural 
schools, the school boards paying for the service on a per pupil 
basis, since Red Cross funds were no longer available. 

There have been several changes in nursing personnel, but 
continual increases in the amount of work, so for the last two 
years it has been necessary to hire an assistant nurse during 
the fall inspections. Now the State Public Health Service fur- 
nishes doctors and a nurse for the pre-school clinics and our 
nurse cooperates with them. The Association nurse serves 22 
schools in the Southwest District and does home nursing in 
Shaftsbury. The present nurse is Mrs. Madalyn Green. Mrs. 
Myrtle Reithinger assists when extra help is needed. 


Mary Monroe Hawkins Memorial Library Association 

A library begun here by friends and relatives as a memorial 
to Mrs. Mary Monroe Hawkins has developed into one of the 
best and most complete school libraries in the state. 

The library association was formally organized in March 
of 1948 with Mrs. Malcolm Fraser as President. 

Located in the grammar room of the South Shaftsbury 
Village School, the library consists of a fine collection of bio- 
graphy, science, history, poetry and fiction selected from a list 
of approved books. This selection now includes over nine hun- 
dred books and periodicals. 

The property and affairs of the library are managed by a 
seven member board of directors, plus the teachers of the 
South Shaftsbury School and the student librarians. 


Shaftsbury Playground Association 

The Shaftsbury Playground has been developed on property 
given the town by George Hawkins in 1945. 

This project, started in the spring of 1949, has been shared 
by the whole town. The work of preparing the ground and 
laying out the ball diamond was done evenings and week-ends 
by volunteers. 

The first year a house-to-house canvass was conducted to 
obtain funds for a slide, merry-go-round, sand boxes, swings, 
balls, bats and bases. 

In 1950 the town voted the sum of $300 for supervision, and 
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has continued to do so since, providing for a program of super- 
vised play during summer vacation. 

Each year repairs and replacements have been cared for 
by contributions from friends and organizations. 

In 1950 a small building was purchased and moved to the 
playground to provide rest rooms, storage and a place to serve 
refreshments. Water was piped onto the grounds, This building 
was destroyed by a severe windstorm in November but was re- 
placed by a new and larger building the following year. This 
was done with donated material and labor. 

In 1953 a Field Day was held in observance of Independence 
Day, and to furnish entertainment for the town. This project, 
due to the cooperation of townspeople and friends in neighbor- 
ing communities, turned out to be a financial success. With the 
proceeds lights were installed while a gym set, a jungle gym 
and numerous small pieces of equipment have been added. 


Taconic Grange ! 

Preceded by two earlier granges, Taconic grange was 
founded in Oct. 1929. Their first meetings were held in the 
Community Hall in Center Shaftsbury. In 1943 they bought 
what used to be the Odd Fellows Hall in South Shaftsbury, 
where meetings are held the second and third Thursdays of 
each month. 


The West Shaftsbury Home Demonstration Group 

The West Shaftsbury Home Demonstration Group was or- 
ganized in January 1932 with Miss Lorna White, Vermont 
State Home Demonstration agent-at-large, as acting agent. 
Home Demonstration work in Bennington County was initiated 
but not too successfully in 1918 by acting agent Miss Barbara 
Hunt. West Shaftsbury was the first organized Home Demon- 
stration Group in Bennington County, starting with fourteen 
charter members, five of whom are still active members of the 
group. The present enrollment is twenty-nine. The group con- 
tributes to the support of local and national drives, and was one 
of the organizing sponsors of The Shaftsbury Health Associ- 
ation. | LI ae 


Norshaft Lions Club 

The Norshaft Lions Club which includes residents of the 
town of Shaftsbury and North Bennington was organized on 
March 10, 1958 in the North Bennington Congregational 
church with 18 charter members. 

The following officers were elected to serve until July 1, 
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1954: President, Lou Soderberg; First Vice President, Dr. 
Oliver Durand; Second Vice President, Carl Jolivette; Third 
Vice President, George Delaney; Secretary, Jim Wolfe; Treas- 
urer, Jack Lowre; Lion Tamer, Al King; Tail Twister, Bruce 
LaVigne; Directors, two years, Herbert Leonard and Clarence 
Baxter; Directors, one year, Bruce Friendship and Edw. White. 


The charter was presented to the club at the Lions’ Dis- 
trict Convention held at the Equinox House in Manchester. 


Several projects were completed during the year, including 
the donating of jungle gyms for both North Bennington and 
South Shaftsbury schools. Several pairs of glasses were fur- 
nished to needy children. A long range project at Lake Paran 
is also in progress. 


Shaftsbury Fire Company 

In 1925 a small group of men composed of Frank Hoyt, 
Harry Farnham, Oliver Lawrence, Sr. and Adelbert Hawkins 
saw the need of some form of fire protection for the village of 
South Shaftsbury. They solicited the local citizens and were 
able to raise $1,000, with which they purchased the commu- 
nity’s first fire equipment. This consisted of a hand cart carry- 
ing two 50-galion soda and acid tanks. 


In 1928 a small group headed by Frank Hoyt raised money 
enough to buy a second hand Model T Ford truck, on which 
they placed fire fighting equipment. A fire station now became 
necessary and in June 1929 the building was completed. A com- 
pany of 25 men was formed with Frank Hoyt as Chief, a posi- 
tion which he held for many years. 

In March 1931 a new truck was acquired. After this, local 
citizens donated money for a new fire pump and hose. In 1936 
plans were made for an addition to the fire house. The result 
was the building recently vacated by the Fire Company. 

In 1949 an Army surplus fire truck was purchased. Being 
equipped with 4-wheel drive, it has proved very efficient in 
reaching fires promptly when the going was bad. In March 
1952 the citizens of Shaftsbury voted to replace the old 1931 
truck. A new Ford truck, complete with 500-gal. tank and pump 
was purchased. 1953 proved to be another memorable year for 
the Company. In July work was started on the big, new station 
near the playground. The firemen raised a substantial sum by 
popular subscription, and used this money to purchase material. 
All work was done by the men themselves, with the assistance 
of interested local citizens. 

Early in 1954, the wives of the firemen formed an auxiliary. 
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